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BOOK REVIEW 



The Origin of Tyranny. By P. N. UrE. Cambridge: Univer 

sity Press, 1922. 

The thesis which Professor Ure sustains in this scholarly book is 
that the tyrants who appeared in the Greek cities in the seventh and 
sixth centuries B. C. obtained their power for the most part by 
means of their wealth, and not by virtue of success in military enter- 
prises or leadership of a popular movement against aristocracies. 
Their wealth was acquired in some cases by controlling a supply of 
precious metals which enabled them to create a monopoly of coinage, 
in others, by successful manufacturing or commercial ventures. This 
wealth, however acquired, enabled the would-be tyrants to give em- 
ployment to large numbers of free persons of the lower classes by 
whose aid they seized the government in their cities. It also enabled 
them to hire the mercenaries needed to maintain their authority. 
While their wealth lasted, they retained the support of the classes 
dependent upon them for their livelihood, but the loss or exhaustion 
of their wealth brought about their fall. Plato and Aristotle, it is 
true, regard the demagogue, particularly the demagogue general, as 
the tyrant in embryo. However, the author holds that these political 
philosophers generalized from contemporary political conditions and 
were unduly influenced by the career of Dionysius I. of Syracuse, 
who became for them and for subsequent writers the typical tyrant. 
The word "tyrant" is held to have been borrowed by the Greeks to 
designate commercial despots of this sort, and the odium attached to 
it is believed to reflect the animosity of the Greek aristocracies to- 
wards the despotisms of wealth. A modern historical parallel is 
sought in the political influence of moneyed interests, particularly in 
the United States. 

These general conclusions are based upon a careful examination 
of the traditions respecting the origin and character of the early 
tyrannies in the various cities of Greece, and the contemporary gov- 
ernments in countries in touch with the Greek world, interpreted in 
the light of recent archaeological discoveries and modern views upon 
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the social and economic conditions of that epoch. The author's argu- 
ments may be summed up under three heads. (1) The general 
economic conditions of the age favored such political developments. 
The seventh and sixth centuries were characterized by a great 
growth of commerce and industry which, as new sources of wealth, 
attracted the interest of able and ambitious men. This was also the 
time of the appearance of coinage, which made the accumulation of 
great fortunes more easy, and at the same time facilitated their em- 
ployment in more varied ways. And, in contrast to the following 
centuries, this was a period when free and not slave labor dominated 
the industrial situation. Consequently, a large employer of labor had 
a powerful political clientele at his disposal. (2) In other countries, 
which at this time were in close contact with the Greeks, wealth was 
the basis of political power. In Egypt, Psamtek I., founder of the 
Saite dynasty, seems to have gained his throne thanks to his wealth 
acquired in foreign trade, which enabled him to build up an army of 
Greek mercenaries. In Lydia, the dynasty of Gyges was closely iden- 
tified with commerce, and Croesus in particular owed his throne to 
money. The introduction of coinage is credited to this dynasty, and 
the myth of Gyges' ring may reflect an actual monopoly of coined 
metal. As the word "tyranny" first appears in Greek literature with 
reference to Gyges, it is possibly a word of Lydian origin adopted by 
the Greeks to designate monarchies of a new type, i.e., won by wealth. 
Likewise, Roman tradition ascribes the rule of the first Tarquin to 
the fortune made by his father in trade. (3) The literary evidence 
respecting the individual Greek tyrants. Pheidon, king of Argos, 
was the first European Greek to be called tyrant. He figures as the 
author of the Aeginetan system of weights and measures and of the 
first coinage in the Peloponnesus. His career belongs to the early 
seventh century, and he was probably responsible for the establish- 
ment of Argive influence in Aegina, the overthrow of the early 
Athenian naval power, and the placing of an embargo on the im- 
portation of Athenian pottery into his dominions. His obvious com- 
mercial interests and his coinage may have won for him the name 
of tyrant. The rise of Peisistratus in Athens was due to his control 
of silver mines in Thrace and in the Laurium district of Attica. The 
"hill country" of Attica is not the region of Mt. Parnes, but the 
south-east of the peninsula. Thus the "hill men" who formed the 
party of Peisistratus will be the miners in his employ, and it is sug- 
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gested that the basis of the Phye story is his striking of coins with an 
Athena head. A study of the tyrannies in Samos, Megara, Sicyon, 
Corinth, and other cities shows that their founders had a remarkably 
close connection with commercial activities. Even in the fourth cen- 
tury a tyranny of wealth is found in Assos and Atarneus. 

While admitting the weak or irrelevant character of much of his 
evidence, Professor Ure feels that its cumulative effect is to justify 
his contention. There is no question but that he has advanced a very 
plausible theory which must be given serious consideration in all 
future study of this period. His arrangement of his material is good, 
his discussion keen, and with scholarly instinct he avoids the error of 
elevating his theory into a dogma with which the evidence must be 
made to harmonize. The general make-up of the book, the paper, 
illustrations, and type reflect great credit on the publishers, and there 
is a very complete index. 

A. E. R. Boak 
University of Michigan 



